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Price Control Law 
Swings Into Action 


Designed to Hold Down the Cost 
of Living and to Prevent 
Ruinous Inflation 


LEON HENDERSON IN CHARGE 


Farm Prices Are Favored, but Govern- 
ment Has Weapons- Which May 
Keep Food Costs Down 


Since President Roosevelt signed 
the new price law a week ago, Leon 
Henderson, who is to administer it 
through the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration (OPA), has been busily en- 
gaged in making the necessary plans. 
He is confronted with a big job, for 
it is no easy matter to look over the 
field of thousands of products and 
decide what is a fair price to be 
charged for each. 

Such is the task which faces Leon 
Henderson. He is not entirely satis- 
fied with the new law which he is 
to administer. Nor is President Roose- 
velt. Nor are many other people. 
The chief criticism of the measure is 
that it makes far too many conces- 
sions to farm prices. It permits a 
number of them to soar a great deal 
higher before steps can be taken to 
place a limit on them. 

For example, cotton is selling on 
the average for 19% cents a pound; 
it can rise to 21% cents before it can 
be checked. Wheat, in Chicago, is 
selling for $1.29 a bushel. It can 
go to $1.42 before the law can affect 
it. Corn, in Chicago, is selling for 
84 cents a bushel. It can rise to 
$1.03. 


A Mistake? 


And so it is with a number of other 
agricultural products. Now it is true 
that the Roosevelt administration 
has been working for higher farm 
prices. That has been one of its im- 
portant goals. But the President now 
feels that these prices are about right 
in relation to prices of city products. 
Thus, he thinks that it was a mis- 
take for Congress to permit farm 
prices to go still higher, for this ac- 
tion may help to defeat the purpose 
of the new law. This is why: 

If farm prices are permitted to go 
considerably higher, city people are 
going to have to pay more for their 
food. Their living costs will increase. 
As a result, city workers will need 
and demand higher wages. Many 
employers will not be able to grant 
Wage increases without raising the 
prices of their products. Hence, it 
will be hard to keep prices from ris- 
ing all along the line. 

President Roosevelt pointed out 
this danger at the time he signed 
the price measure. But he felt that 
Some sort of action should be started 
on price-fixing and then if it be- 
Comes apparent that changes should 
be made in the law, he will ask Con- 
gress for certain amendments. 

There is a chance that the law can 
be made to work, for while it permits 
farm prices to’ rise still higher, it 

(Concluded on page 7) 





Memorial to a great American 








Toward Victory 
By Walter E. Myer 


I have heard complaints lately to the effect that people are not sufficiently 
stirred by the war; that they are not taking it seriously enough. They go about 
their business, it is charged, as if nothing much were happening. Another 
line of criticism is that the public is overconfident; that most Americans are 
complacent; they assume that victory is certain and that it will come fairly 
easily. They do not feel that there is much that they can or should do about it. 


In my opinion these criticisms are not justified. There are a good many 
people, I suppose, who do not understand how grave the situation is, or how 
hard the road to victory must be. There are others who are extremists in the 
opposite direction. They are so much impressed by the difficulties in the way 
of allied success that they are ready to give up. They are alarmed to the point 
that they see little hope of victory. Most of the people with whom I talk, how- 
ever, are neither particularly gloomy nor complacent. They are deeply dis- 
turbed by the fact that, for the first time since the War of 1812, the American 
forces have suffered severe defeats at the hands of foreign foes. They know 
that if the Japanese take Singapore, and then the Dutch East Indies, they 
can be dislodged only through a very long, hard struggle. They think that 
if the Germans crushingly defeat the Russian armies next summer, which is 
a possibility, the task of defeating Germany will be dishearteningly difficult. 
They are convinced, however, that this is a war of production. The combi- 
nation of nations which can produce the most planes, ships, tanks, guns, and 
other materials, will finally win. And they are confident that the United 
Nations are capable of out-producing the Axis Powers. 


To out-produce our enemies, however, we must utilize every ounce of 
energy. We must work untiringly and skillfully. We must be on the job 
every minute. To do this we do not need to be excited. This isn’t a “rah rah” 
job. We do need grim determination and the kind of courage that keeps us 
always at our posts, giving to our work the best that we have. Those of you who 
are students in the schools have your parts to play. You can help to make 
the nation strong by making yourselves strong. Maintain your health. Do your 
school work better than you have ever done it. Lay foundations of skill and 
efficiency. If you do that, you will be training for effectiveness just as surely 
as if you were being trained in military tactics. This is a war of production. 
Your job is to be an effective cog in the great national production machine. 
So see to it that you are energetic, not lazy; dependable, not shiftless; careful, 
not slipshod in your work. By your daily efficiency, your optimism and co- 
operativeness, you will be helping to pull the country up the long, hard road 
to victory. 


U.S. Arrival Meets 
Strong Eire Protest 


De Valera Denounces Landing in 
Ulster as Recognizing Par- 
tition of jreland 


WILL EIRE CHANGE VIEWS? 


United Nations Need Eire’s Bases in 
Order to Battle Nazi Submarine 
Menace More Effectively 


The difficult problem of Eire has 
been brought to the fore by the ar- 
rival of American armed forces in 
Northern Ireland. It is a problem 
which has been aroused in a painful 
way by the strong and bitter pro- 
tests of Eire’s prime minister, Eamon 
de Valera, who declared that the 
troops were landed without the con- 
sent of the Eire government, which 
claims jurisdiction over the six 
northern counties of Ulster. He 
charged that the American landing 
amounted to recognition of the 
“Quisling” or puppet government in 
Northern Ireland. His attitude, to say 
the least, comes as a surprise to the 
United States, which has long be- 
friended Ireland. 

Eire, which comprises the 26 coun- 
ties of southern Ireland, has been a 
source of difficulty since the begin- 
ning of the war. Although maintain- 
ing an association with the British 
Empire, it chose to declare its neu- 
trality upon the outbreak of war. It 
is dependent upon the protection of 
the British—and the American— 
Navy for its supplies which are 
brought from overseas, yet it denies 
use of its naval bases to aid in the 
guarding of sea lanes. 


Opinion Differs 

To the average citizen of Eire, this 
seems to be a perfectly natural po- 
sition for his government to take. 
He is honest and sincere in believing 
that Eire should not join or even aid 
the war against the Axis. There are 
dissenters, it is true, and chief among 
them are the 60,000 or more young 
Irishmen who have left their home- 
land to fight in Britain’s armed 
forces. This figure indicates that 
there are a substantial number of 
people in Eire who do not approve 
at all of the De Valera government’s 
policy. But however large this mi- 
nority may be, the government’s de- 
cision to remain aloof from the war 
seems to be well supported by the 
majority. 

The problem of Eire might be con- 
sidered of minor consequence were 
it not for the vital geographical po- 
sition of Ireland. In a supplement to 
the January 31 issue of The Nation, 
devoted entirely to Eire, Donald 
Mitchell sets this forth clearly: 

“The great Napoleon, surveying 
the mistakes of his career from the 
vantage of St. Helena, regretfully 
concluded, ‘Had I gone to Ireland in- 
stead of to Egypt, the empire of Eng- 
land was at an end.’ 

“Few other statesmen — until in 
our time Winston Churchill — have 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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ACME 


“ALLIGATORS” is the name given to these new amphibian tractors being used by the Marine 
Corps. Note that U.S. censors have blanked out the background of the picture to keep the 


location a secret. 


A Week of the War 


The following information is based 
on material furnished by the Office 
of Government Reports. 


ABDA is a new word for the wartime 
vocabulary, put into circulation a few 
days ago by President Roosevelt. It 
is a combination of the initials of 
American, British, Dutch, and Aus- 
tralian, and is being used in referring 
to the Southwestern Pacific war the- 
ater. For short, it is called the 
“ABDA area.”’ 

* * % 

“Midway’s still holding and _ that’s 
that,” the Navy Department an- 
nounced tersely. It was the first 
word about the tiny Pacific outpost 
since December 30. The report went 
on to say that in the initial Japa- 
nese attack on the night of Decem- 
ber 7, the Marine defenders of the 
island seriously damaged an enemy 
cruiser and a destroyer. Damage 
done to the defenders’ positions was 
described as negligible. 

* * * 

If your next pair of shoes does not have 
brass eyelets, tacks, and fasteners, 
the production of shell cases is so 
much the better off. By ordering a 
less essential metal substituted for 
these purposes, the War Production 
Board announces that enough brass 
will be saved in a year’s time to make 
one million shell cases. 

* * * 

Prison workers are doing their part to 
increase the nation’s war production 
rate. The latest example comes from 
the prison industries of the Atlanta 
Federal Penitentiary, where the 
workers have received “awards of 
merit” from Attorney General Fran- 
cis Biddle. By working longer hours, 
they have more than doubled their 
production of tents and other canvas 
goods for the armed services. In De- 
cember alone, they made more than 
1,000,000 pounds of these goods. (See 
page 4.) 

* * * 

“The man who relaxes is helping the 
Axis” is the newest war production 
slogan. It was submitted to War De- 
partment officials by a munitions 
handler who works at an ordnance 
proving ground in Illinois. The slo- 
gan will be posted at plants which are 
turning out Army orders as a re- 
minder that no time is to be lost. 

oS * * 

Over 13,000,000 members of the Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross are lining up to 
engage in the production of stretch- 
ers, splints, and other first-aid equip- 
ment. The articles will be used prin- 


cipally in the Red Cross first-aid 
training program, and materials will 
be furnished by the organization’s 
local chapters. In order to conserve 
necessary war materials, the splints 
and stretchers, as well as first-aid 
kits, will be made of wood. 
* * * 

Among important measures signed by 
the President recently was a bill 
which gives him broad wartime pow- 
ers over wire communications. An- 
other new act, which changed the 
pension and retirement provisions for 
federal employees, gives members of 
Congress an opportunity to make 
payments into the civil service fund, 
from which they may receive pen- 
sions upon retirement. 

% * * 

Plans to ration sugar, beginning this 
month, call for each individual to 
be restricted to a maximum of 12 
ounces a week. Leon Henderson, 
price control chief, said a few days 
ago that everyone who saves sugar is 
making “a personal contribution to 
the war. The Army and Navy need 
alcohol derivatives from sugar to 
make smokeless powder. Thus saving 
on sugar means powder for our sol- 
diers and sailors.” 

Army camps are being combed for 
obsolete armored vehicles, old can- 
non, condemned trucks, and other 
equipment from which vital mate- 
rials may be salvaged for war needs. 

¥ * * 

America and Britain are pooling their 
munitions, shipping, and raw mate- 
rials for the war effort. Three joint 
boards, with members from each na- 
tion, have been set up to manage each 
of these fields, in order that the com- 
bined resources may be used to the 
best advantage. 

* % * 

The Farm Security Administration is 
preparing to operate 18 mobile camps 
which will provide shelter for 2,700 
farm labor families in the commer- 
cial crop areas along the eastern sea- 
board. The camps will be shifted, as 
needed, among 40 different sites of 
20 acres each. The moves will be 
made to follow the harvest seasons. 

coal * * 

Five high altitude stratoliners have 
been turned over to the Army by 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. 
These are the largest commercial 
planes of their type in the country, 
and will be used by the Army on as- 
signments which require long-range 
and high-speed equipment. 





From the Press 


UTH MILLETT, writing in the Washington News, warns against branding 
young men as “slackers” merely because they are not in uniform. She 
points out the frequent injustice of such a practice: 


Mrs. Jones’ son has been in the Army only a few weeks, but already Mrs. 
Jones has started wondering out loud at bridge parties why this young man 
and that one isn’t yet in uniform. ; eke 

There are good reasons why most of them are still wearing civilian clothes, 
Lucy Smith’s boy friend is working in a defense industry, where at the present 
time he is of more help to Uncle Sam than he would be in a uniform. 

Young Bill Brown doesn’t feel free to volunteer, 
because, although he doesn’t go around broadcasting 
the fact, he sends a nice slice of his weekly pay 
check home to the old folks, who otherwise would 
have had to go on relief several years ago. 

And the Anderson’s son, who is away at college 
finishing his last year, listened to the advice of his 
dean, who told him to keep at the business of getting 
an education until his draft number came up for 
consideration. 

So Mrs. Jones hasn’t any right to look down her Be 
nose at these young men just because her son beat | : 
them into uniform. And she wouldn’t if she knew the circumstances behind each 
case. 

But the trouble is we can’t know all about the private lives of our friends 
and neighbors. So we shouldn’t start judging and criticizing others if we happen 
to send a husband, son, or fiance into the Army before they do. 

* * * 


N time of war, it is generally agreed that there must be somewhat greater 

limitation placed on free speech than in normal times. The big question is, 
“Where is the line to be drawn?” Raymond Clapper, the able columnist of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, defends the privilege which 
Americans still enjoy of criticizing their government. He 
says: 


Does criticism of our government help the enemy? 
Probably very little if any. In fact Secretary of the Navy 
Knox has warned us to be skeptical of dispatches reporting 
unrest in Germany. He says most of these dispatches origi- 
nate in territory under German domination. His inference 
is that this is information Germany would like us to be- 
lieve, hoping it might lull us into thinking the war can 
be won without hard work on our part. 

So perhaps criticism at home won’t help the enemy at 
all. At any rate, whatever comfort the enemy might de- 
rive from criticism here at home must be more than offset 
by the effect of it on our own effort. Undoubtedly strong 
criticism of war production helped persuade President Roosevelt to make the 
excellent move of giving Donald Nelson real authority over war production. 
Undoubtedly enough criticism will compel Mr. Roosevelt to overhaul the Office 
of Civilian Defense, which is the next weak spot that he ought to tackle. 

*x* * * 


N “Memo from Washington,” a New York Post column by Edward P. Flynn 
and Charles Van Devander, the long-delayed Alaska highway is discussed: 


One of the things that may shortly be put near the top of the war priority 
list is construction of a motor road connecting the United States and Alaska. 
Reason for this is that the northern territory is 
suddenly being recognized as one of our most 
important outposts in the Pacific war. . . . Dutch 
Harbor, our principal naval base in Alaska, is only 
2,500 miles from Tokyo, as compared with the ap- 
proximately 4,000 miles from Honolulu to the 
Japanese capital. The island of Attu, furthermost 
of the Aleutian chain stretching out from Alaska, 
is only 1,700 miles from Tokyo... . 

The advocates of the highway point out that it 
would cost no more than a single battleship. Un- 
like the battleship, which might be sunk in a half- 
hour engagement, the road would be virtually Z 
immune to attack, since it would run well inland, behind the protecting coastal 
range of mountains. 








TOMMY JONES 
iS A SLACKER 








* 2 6 
E often make the mistake of assuming that because a person is successful 


along some line, he can be trusted with leadership in almost any field. 
William Allen White discusses this problem in his characteristically vigorous 


manner. The following comments are from his paper, 
WHAT 1S THE 
NAME OF THIS 
PLANT? 
Leaf 


the Emporia Gazette: 


Henry Ford has written a letter to the Jews of the 
world in which he recants the anti-Semitic position 
that he took two decades ago. He was cruelly bitter 
for several years because certain Jewish bankers down 
in New York tried to crimp him. So he laid the sins 
of a whole race to the skulduggery of a few Jews. 
Now he knows better. He is sorry and said so. 

Henry Ford is probably the most competent indus- 
trialist that the United States ever produced, a world 
genius of planetary proportions. Yet outside of his 
narrow line he is just a poor dumb cluck. 

Fritz Kreisler for years was our greatest violinist. Yet you would not expect 
him to know anything about chemistry or biology. ; 

Charles Lindbergh was a great flier. But he knew nothing about states- 
manship. He went to Germany and let them fill him full of stuff and nonsense 
about German prowess and about Russian incompetence. Then he came back 
to the United States and thought he was a statesman. When he got outside his 
small line, like Henry Ford, Lindbergh was all but a nitwit. 

So don’t think because a man is a fine fiddler that he is also a good trapeze 
performer. Don’t confuse competence in one line with intelligence in another. 

* * * 





HEN Senator Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah, recently broadcast to Japan in the 

Japanese language, he used a weapon of which we have an acute shortage. 
That weapon is the ability to speak, read, and: write the enemy tongue. Rus- 
sell Gore, writing in the Detroit News, makes some in- 
teresting comments about this situation: 


Thousands of Japanese speak English, but (aside 
from the “Nisei,” meaning American-born citizens of 
Japanese stock) we have not more than 65 non-Japa- 
nese Americans capable of interviewing prisoners, 
monitoring Tokyo’s short-wave stations, or talking 
turkey over short wave to the Japanese people. The 
Navy, in fact, searched civil service lists and found 
only 25. : 

Eight American universities offer courses in Japa- 
nese. They are: Michigan, California, Southern Cali- — ne 
fornia, Columbia, Harvard, Washington, George Washington, and Hawaii. 

Because of the desperate need for such instruction, Columbia has broadened 
its course to five hours a week, while both California and Southern California 
are cooperating with the Navy Department in offering facilities to the 30 intelli- 
gence officers who must perfect their present smattering of the language into 
passable fluency. In the end the United States Army, with university aid, hopes 
to increase our average of two Japanese interpreters to the division to 40. 
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Seeing South America... xx 


E had intended to leave Buenos 
Aires by boat. Our plane was to 
go up the Parana River to Asuncion, 
capital of Paraguay, and we were to 
take the plane again there. This river 
trip is said to be very interesting in 
the summer, but it was winter when 
we were there. We decided that there 
would not be so much to see along 
the river, and the trip would not be 
quite so comfortable. There was also 
the matter of time to consider. The 
river trip to Asuncion takes four days, 
and one can make it by plane in four 
hours. By this time we were in a 
hurry to get along with our journey, 
so we canceled the river arrange- 
ment, and flew from Buenos Aires to 
Rio de Janeiro, making merely a brief 
stop at Asuncion. 
Our plane was scheduled to leave 
at five o’clock in the morning. It 





WESSEL PHOTO 
The Hotel Gloria, in Rio, at which we stayed 


takes about two hours to drive to the 
airport, and they generally plan for 
passengers to be on hand about an 
hour before the plane leaves. We 
were obliged, therefore, to get out 
very early in the morning. The auto 
called for us at two o’clock. At four 
we were at the airport. Our bags 
were examined. We went through 
the customs, as one always must do 
in leaving a country, and stood around 
until we were quite weary. Then we 
started on our all-day trip at five 
o'clock. The steward served break- 





News Quiz of the Week 





Eire 

1. What is the strategic importance 
of Eire’s geographical position? 

2. There are at least two good rea- 
sons why Eire would stand to lose by 
a German victory in the war. What are 
they? 

3. What arguments are offered in 
favor of continued Eire neutrality? 

4. Why is the problem of the par- 
tition of Ireland an especially difficult 
one to solve? 


Price Control 


1. What is meant by “parity” prices 
for farm products? 

2. Can you briefly relate the special 
treatment accorded to farmers in the 
new price law? 

3. How is the government hoping to 
keep farm prices in line with those 
of city products? 

4. Name several outstanding weapons 
which Leon Henderson is given, by the 


new law, to check rising prices in gen- 
eral, 


Miscellaneous 


1. What position does Joseph B. East- 
man hold? 

2. What was the importance of the 
Japanese capture of Moulmein in 
Burma? 

3. What is the Navy Department’s 
new plan for the training of air pilots? 


fast in a little while, and we contin- 
ued the trip more comfortably. 

Northern Argentina, over which 
we flew that morning, is not a tree- 
less plain like the regions we had seen 
in the central part of the country. 
As one flies northward, he is, of 
course, going toward the equator, 
and the country soon becomes quite 
tropical. There is an abundance of 
vegetation. 

Asuncion, the capital of Paraguay, 
is about 650 miles north of Buenos 
Aires. It is near the edge of the 
country. Paraguay is about the size 
of California, but the population is 
only about a sixth as great—not more 
than a million. It is an interior coun- 
try with no seacoast, and like Bolivia, 
is relatively undeveloped. As we flew 
over it, our impression was that it 
was a heavily forested region, though 
there are open plains in the western 
part. 

From above, Asuncion, which is 
a city of 100,000, appeared rather 
pretty and picturesque. Most of the 
houses were only one story in height 
and many of the roofs were highly 
colored. 

We did not go downtown; in fact, 
we were at the airport only 15 or 
20 minutes, merely: stopping with the 
plane. I understand that there are 
only four or five blocks of paved 
streets in the city. At the airport, 
there were a number of Indian 
women selling their fine Paraguayan 
lace, at remarkably low prices. 

After we left Asuncion, we were 
soon flying over Brazil. Our first 
stop was at Iguassu Falls, a village 
set in a clearing, surrounded by dense 
tropical forests. This place would be 
far better known than it is if it were 
more accessible, because a few miles 
away are the famous Iguassu Falls of 
the Iguassu River, a tributary of the 
Parana—in many respects the most 
beautiful and spectacular waterfall 
in the world. 

It is very hard to get to the falls 
on the surface, and few people see 
them. The height of the falls is said 
to be 30 to 40 feet greater than those 
at Niagara, and the width is a half 
greater. Those who have seen both 
say that they exceed Niagara in 
grandeur, and that they also surpass 
Victoria Falls. 

It was a clear day when we were 
there, and our plane circled for quite 
a while, skimming the surface above 
the falls. This gave us an excellent 
view. As I remember it, the falls 
were bent to a narrow horseshoe, 


and the sight was truly magnificent. 

After leaving Iguassu, we flew a 
distance of probably 150 to 200 miles 
over a forest so dense that not a 
single patch of earth could be seen 
anywhere. For miles and miles, as 
far as the eye could reach, there was 
unbroken forest covering rolling 
country. It seemed as if we were 
flying over the sea, the jungle-clad 
hills looking like huge billows. It is 
hard to realize without actually see- 
ing it that there are such stretches 
of jungle and forest untouched by 
man. But, of course, we saw only a 
little corner of the Brazilian forests. 

By the middle of the afternoon, we 
were over Sao Paulo. We should have 
stopped there, for it is one of the 
most modern, bustling business cen- 
ters in South America. This city of 
nearly a million and a half is con- 
siderably larger than Cleveland. 
From the air, the business section 
looked like a city in the United States. 
There were many tall buildings, one 
of them going to 25 stories. 

We were then in the heart of the 
coffee country. There are great cof- 
fee plantations near Sao Paulo. 
Santos, 50 miles from Sao Paulo, is 
the greatest coffee port in the world. 

From Sao Paulo, we were flying 
over clouds and saw nothing more 
until about five o’clock, when we 
dipped beneath them, and were really 
excited to see the beautiful harbor of 
Rio de Janeiro below us. It is re- 
puted to be the most beautiful harbor 
in the world, and as we looked 
down upon the islands which dot it, 
some of them rising precipitously as 
little peaks, and as we saw the hills of 
the mainland with buildings, many 
of them bright-roofed, on the hill- 
sides, we were not disposed to dis- 
pute the claim. 

—WALTER E. MYER 





Brazil, with the help of the United 
States, is building strong defenses on 
her northeastern coast as a protec- 
tion against possible attempts by the 
Axis to launch attacks from West 
Africa. If the Axis should try to 
send bombers across the 1,600 miles 
of the South Atlantic to that point 
of the Western Hemisphere, the at- 
tackers may be in for a surprise. 

The brief announcement of these 
preparations a few days ago is in 
line with other steps being taken by 
the Brazilian government. It has 
made the island of Fernando Nor- 
hona, 400 miles off the Brazilian 
bulge, a military zone. 





The Rio water front from our hotel window 





PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


In the jungles of Brazil there are high water- 
falls 
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“Ts your brother a good salesman?” 

“Well, he got two orders today.” 

“What for?” 

“One to get out, and the other to stay 
out.” —CasLON COMMENTS 





’ 


“Remember, son,” said the mother as 
she bade her boy good-bye, “when you 
get to camp, try to be punctual in the 
mornings, so as not to keep breakfast 
waiting.” —SELECTED 




















“Would you feel better if we gave you $120 a 
month and charged you $25 a week board and 
room?” 

KELLER IN COLLIER'’S 


“Do you make good money as a ven- 
triloquist?” 
“Oh, yes, I have a good job now in 
the city.” 
“Where are you working?” 
“In a bird store selling parrots.” 
—Boys’ LIFE 





“This article says that in some of the 
old Roman prisons which have been 
unearthed they found the petrified re- 
mains of the prisoners.” 

“Gracious! I expect those must be 
what they call hardened criminals.” 

—CAPPER’S WEEKLY 





“When I went to work for you, didn’t 
you say something about my getting a 
raise?” 

“T said you would if you did your 
work well.” 

“T knew there was a catch in it some- 
where.” —SELECTED 





“T hear that our fire chief has dis- 
charged the new efficiency expert.” 

“What for?” 

“He put unbreakable glass in the fire 
alarm boxes!”—WALL STREET JOURNAL 





Juror: “Your honor, I beg to be 
excused from jury duty on the ground 
that I am deaf in one ear.” 

Judge: “That doesn’t matter; we 
listen only to one side at a time.” 

—Boys’ LIFre 





Michael had taken a strong dislike 
to kindergarten. All persuasion failed, 
and finally his mother, in desperation, 
told him firmly that he would have to 
go. 

“All right, Mother,” retorted Michael, 
‘if you want me to grow up into a bead- 
stringer, I'll go.”—PARENTS MAGAZINE 
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ACME 


END OF AN ERA. The last automobile files off the assembly line of a large automobile plant as 
employees affectionately pat it good-bye. Conversion to war production is under way in all plants. 


War at Sea 


At least 14 Allied ships have been 
sunk by enemy submarines off the 
Atlantic coast of the United States 
since January 14. Among the vic- 
tims were seven American vessels, 
according to the latest summary of 
losses a few days ago. 

The U-boats, moreover, are giving 
the United States more trouble this 
time than they did when concentrat- 
ing on a similar area of the Atlantic 
in World War I. Their heavy raids 
then covered a four-month period in 
1918, and claimed only nine steam- 
driven American ships, although 
many smaller sailing vessels were 
also sunk. 


Comparisons between the last war 
and this one, however, are difficult, 
because there were so many sailing 
vessels in service then. America 
lost 142 merchant vessels as a result 
of enemy action in all parts of the 
world in the last war, but 70 were 
slow-moving sailing vessels. Ameri- 
can losses today date back to Novem- 
ber 1940, and total 22 ships. 


Model Planes Needed 


Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
last week called for the nation’s high 
school youth to produce 500,000 
model airplanes for the armed forces. 
Ten thousand models each of 50 dif- 
terent types of fighting planes are 
needed, he said, for training both 
servicemen and civilians to recognize 
and identify all kinds of military air- 
craft. The models will also be used 
to train gun crews in estimating 
ranges or distances. 

The models must be built to a per- 
fect scale, with one inch on the model 
representing six feet on the actual 
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plane. All details must be absolutely 
correct before the Navy will accept 
the models. This is essential, be- 
cause a gunner sighting a model at 
35 feet must see, in true proportions, 
what the actual plane of that type 
looks like at approximately half a 
mile. Mistakes in the model would 
result in poor training. 


Plans and specifications for models 
are now being drawn up by the Navy, 
and the program will be supervised 
by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Each state has been given a 
quota of planes to produce, and 
schools, the Boy Scouts, 4-H Clubs, 
the Air Youth of America, the Junior 
Birdmen, and other organizations 
will take part. Certificates of merit 
will be presented to those whose 
work is accepted. 


At the same time that the model 
plane program was announced, the 
Navy made known its plans to launch 
“the greatest aviation training pro- 
gram in naval history.” Four large 
universities will be leased by the 
Navy and turned into training centers 
each an “Annapolis of the Air.” 
Altogether 30,000 pilots will be 
trained every year. 





Power by Barge 


Cities and factories along the Mis- 
sissippi, Ohio, and Missouri Rivers 
will be served by the four floating 
power plants which the War Produc- 
tion Board ordered a few days ago. 
Each plant, carried on a barge 250 
feet long and 50 feet wide, will have 


e Week at Home 


the necessary machinery to generate 
as much electricity as a city of 75,000 
would use. 

When put into service, the plants 
will be towed to cities or factories 
which need an emergency supply of 
power, either because their regular 
plant has failed or because it can- 
not supply enough electricity to meet 
demands. The barges can operate at 
separate points, or they can join to- 
gether at a single city to supply it 
with electricity in a crisis. 

At its destination, the barge is tied 
to a dock, and the plant goes into 
action as soon as its generators are 
connected with the power lines. Oil, 
delivered by barge or by pipeline, 
will be used for fuel, and water for 
the boilers will be taken from the 
river. When the barge travels, its 
smokestacks are dismantled and laid 
on the decks, 


1941 Accident Toll 


Last year the increasing tenipo of 
national activity in the United States 
caused another increase in the toll of 
accidents. More than 100,000 persons 
killed, a money loss of $3,750,000,000, 
and 9,300,000 persons injured—this 
is the staggering total, as reported by 
the National Safety Council. Traffic 
accidents alone accounted for 40,000 
deaths, an all-time record. 

This loss of man power is a severe 
blow to national defense. The num- 
ber of workers killed from various 
accidents represents a labor force 
sufficient to build 20 battleships, 200 
destroyers, and 7,000 heavy bomb- 
ers. 

Besides those killed, many others 
lost valuable time through injuries. 
One out of every 41 persons in the 
United States suffered a disabling in- 
jury last year, 


Sulfa in Wartime 


Death from appendicitis will occur 
much less often in the future, owing 
to recent discoveries of the value of 
sulfa drugs in treating wounds. Doc- 
tors have found that sulfanilamide 
sprinkled on the wound after a rup- 
tured appendix has been removed 
will help prevent infection and pro- 
mote rapid healing. 

Likewise, on the modern battle- 
field, sulfa is a valuable ally. In 
previous wars, infection has been one 
of the worst enemies which an army 
had to combat. In the First World 








PLANE MODELS are wanted by the U.S. Navy and plans are being provided to young people 
skilled in model building. In this picture models are being used in range estimation and in 


gunnery training. 
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War, for example, infection killed 80 
per cent of the men with abdominal 
wounds. 


At Pearl Harbor, however, a com- 
bination of efficient organization, 
careful preparation, and use of sulfa 
put to rout this age-old enemy. Many 
wounds had become contaminated 
and were not cleaned for 24 hours, 
But when they were sprinkled with 


sulfanilamide, and the men were 
given doses of sulfathiazole by 
mouth, infection was arrested im- 


mediately. Doctors were amazed at 
the swift, clean healing which fol- 
lowed, for not a single arm or leg 
was lost by amputation because of in- 
fection. Men who normally would 
have died recovered quickly and re- 
turned to active service, 


Transportation Expert 


In order to assure smooth coopera- 
tion of America’s railroads, truck 
lines, airlines, waterways, and pipe- 
lines with the war 
program, an Office 
of Defense Trans- 
portation has re- 
cently been set up 
under one of our 
foremost transpor- 
tation experts, Jo- 
seph B. Eastman. 

Drawing upon a 
lifetime of experi- 
ence in the trans- 
portation field, this 
former coordinator of transporta- 
tion and chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is going about 
his work in a quiet, efficient manner 
that attracts little public notice. But 
the job is being done. 





ACME 
Joseph B. Eastman 


When the ponderous movement of 
war goods gets snarled, he untangles 
it; if traffic becomes congested at 
certain points, he can transfer equip- 
ment where it is needed most. He 
has the broad power to determine 
how much shipping shall be diverted 
to war deliveries instead of civilian 
uses. If necessary he can order the 
increase of facilities to speed the 
flow of materials. 


At 59, Eastman is not the type of 
public official who pushes himself 
forward. But this calm, good-natured 
man has by hard work made such 
a reputation for himself that his 
choice as director of transportation 
met with approval from all sides. 


Prisoners Aid Defense 


For outstanding work in produc- 
tion of war materials, “Award of 
Merit” certificates were presented 
last week to several score of the 
prisoners at the federal penitentiary 
at Atlanta. 


In every federal prison but one, 
men who have been called “enemies 
of society” are working overtime— 
and willingly—to produce the mate- 
rials needed to defeat Hitler. Shell 
covers, tents, tarpaulins, parachutes, 
kit bags, water tanks, sandbags, 
bunks, shoes, mattresses—these are 
but a few of the 69 important items 
which are manufactured in prisons. 


The amazing thing about it all is 
that the prisoners are eager to en- 
gage in the defense program. Hun- 
dreds of them are working overtime, 
and many have volunteered to work 
two full shifts. 
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The Week Abroad 


Southwest Pacific 


The island of Singapore, thé $400,- 
000,000 British Far Eastern fortress, 
prepared last week for a long and 
wearying siege. Between its 60,000 
defenders and the undisclosed thou- 
sands of Japanese who in eight weeks 
swarmed down to the tip of ‘the 
Malay Peninsula, there now lies but 
a single barrier, the mile-wide strait 
of Johore. The causeway linking the 
island with the mainland was de- 
stroyed by the British during their 
withdrawal. Across the narrow moat 
British and Japanese troops now face 
one another as the climax of the 
struggle approaches. 


Possession of Singapore would 
greatly advance the Japanese goal 





(Cc) KARSH FROM BRITISH COMBINE 


“I offer no apologies. | offer no excuses and 
make no promises.”—Winston Churchill 


of conquest in the Southwest Pacific. 
It would enable Tokyo to throw its 
entire Malayan forces into a sweep- 
ing, many-pronged offensive against 
the Netherlands East Indies, where 
the Japanese have already seized a 
number of scattered ports. It would 
deprive the United Nations of a base 
for a future counteroffensive against 
the Malay Peninsula. 


The task that faces the garrison’s 
defenders is to hold firm until re- 
inforcements, pledged by Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, can reach them in 
decisive volume. They have ample 
food supplies and ammunition hidden 
in underground storages. What they 
need above all is planes with which 
to smash any attempted Japanese 
landings and to fight off enemy 
raiders seeking to destroy the island's 
water reservoirs. 


While they concentrated their 
main efforts against Singapore, the 
Japanese did not neglect other fronts 
last week. With a seeming disregard 
of losses, they pushed their drive into 
Burma from Thailand and seized the 
port of Moulmein, which lies across 
the Gulf of Martaban from Rangoon, 
supply base for the Burma Road. Far 
to the east, they continued to stab 
at Dutch bases and outlying Aus- 
tralian islands, 


Other Battle Fronts 


Germans worried by the unbroken 
Nazi reverses on the eastern front 
now have the assurance of Adolf 
Hitler that the worst of the Russian 
winter is past. They have his pledge, 
given on the ninth anniversary of 
his rise to power, that with the ap- 


proaching spring the Axis armies 
would once more roll forward to- 
ward Moscow. 


But from Russia, last week, there 
was no word of relenting winter 
weather. Nor was there any sign of 
it in the daily communiques still 
announcing Soviet advances. If Hit- 
ler wanted to delude his followers 
into believing that the Russian offen- 
sive had been stemmed, that was all 
right with officials in Moscow. They 
merely replied by pointing to a new 
successful drive that has carried the 
Russian forces deep into the heart of 
the Ukraine. The Russians, skeptical 
of Hitler’s ability to launch an attack 
in the spring, now hopefully stress 
the possibility that valuable agricul- 
tural lands might be reconquered in 
time to permit spring sowing. 

Berlin was justifiably more hopeful 
about the North African campaign. 
There, General Erwin Rommel, 
raised to the rank of field marshal 
for his skillful conduct of the battle, 
continued to push the British back 
eastward across Libya. 


In the Central Pacific, American 
naval forces scored another victory 
over the Japanese by a surprise as- 
sault upon the Japanese-mandated 
Marshall Islands, where they sank 
a number of enemy fleet auxiliaries 
and blasted shore bases. This oper- 
ation should serve to give added pro- 
tection to American convoys sent to 
the Southwest Pacific. 


Chilean Elections 


A decision by Chile to join the 
other 19 American republics which 
have broken relations with the Axis 
is expected to result from the Popu- 
lar Front triumph in the presidential 
election held a week ago. The cam- 
paign would ordinarily not have 
come off for another three years. But 
owing to the death in office last No- 
vember of President Aguirre Cerda 
a special election had to be called. 


The successful candidate, Juan 
Antonio Rios, campaigned upon a 
platform of continuing the social re- 
forms that have been adopted in 
Chile in the course of the past three 
years. He also pledged unreserved 
support of a united hemisphere front 


against the Axis. His opponent, Gen- 
eral Carlos Ibanez, while differing 
on domestic issues, also paid lip- 
service to a pro-democratic hemi- 
sphere policy. However, among his 
most ardent supporters were several 
political groups that have never con- 
cealed their liking for dictatorship. 


Rios will not take office until next 
month. But his electoral victory is 
widely taken as assuring an early 
decision by the Chilean government 
to oust all German, Japanese, and 
Italian diplomats and agents. This 
will leave Argentina as the only 
American state still maintaining con- 
nections with the Axis. 

It would be no surprise if the Chil- 
ean government now joins with the 
United States in measures to protect 
its long Pacific coastline against en- 
emy raiders. A decision along these 
lines might also embrace an agree- 
ment for substantially increased pur- 
chases by the United States of Chil- 
ean copper and nitrates. 


Ships for Men 


The American troops now sta- 
tioned in Northern Ireland are only 
one of a number vf American ex- 
peditionary forces manning outposts 
in various parts of the world. As the 
struggle against the Axis develops, 
there is no doubt that a great tide 
of man power will move from these 
shores to the Far East, to Africa, to 
Europe—wherever the enemy can be 
hit most effectively. 

But moving men to distant battle 
fronts is bound to place an enormous 
strain upon the shipping facilities of 
the United Nations. It takes 17 tons 
of shipping to transport a soldier 
with all his equipment across three 
thousand miles of ocean. To keep 
him fully supplied for battle, with 
food, guns, and ammunition, requires 
another three and a half tons in con- 
stant service. Thus, to maintain an 
army of 2,000,000 men in Europe 
would require the use of 7,000,000 
tons of shipping. If part of that force 
were to go to the Far East, even more 
tonnage would be needed because of 
the far greater distances. 

At present, the United States has 
a total of only 8,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping. Much of it is engaged in bring- 
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N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE 


BELEAGUERED FORTRESS. The island of Singapore comes under siege as Japan takes the entire 


Malay Peninsula. Singapore is strongly defended and may be able to resist Japan for a long time. 
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BRITISH SEAMEN of the merchant fleet try 
out the new “Arctic Visor” face masks which 
protect them against icy blasts. Seamen on 
ships bringing supplies to Russia are given 
these masks as part of their regular equipment. 


ing vital raw materials to our shores 
and in carrying on other important 
trade routes. Before very large num- 
bers of our troops can be sent to 
distant outposts, our shipyards will 
have to complete many more vessels. 


Eire’s Prime Minister 


Eamon de Valera, Eire’s prime 
minister, is a highly controversial 
figure. His followers, of course, have 
little fault to find 
with him. But he 
has been assailed 
by some critics as 
a “reactionary” 
politician who has 
divorced Eire from 
Britain only to set 
up a tight little 
dictatorship in 
Dublin. Other ex- 
treme critics have 
charged him with 
“selling out” to the British because 
he has insisted that the question of 
uniting Eire with Northern Ireland 
is a matter for peaceful negotiation, 
not bloody warfare. 

None of his critics, however, would 
deny that he has played the decisive 
role in Ireland’s present-day history. 
He became interested in the struggle 
for independence when he was teach- 
ing mathematics at the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland. Like many other 
young men of his day, he became a 
member of the Republican Army and 
took part in the 1916 rebellion 
against Britain. The revolt was 
crushed and many of De Valera’s 
companions were sentenced to death. 
De Valera himself escaped this pun- 
ishment because he had been born 
in the United States, and London of- 
ficials were worried lest American 
public opinion be outraged. He was 
imprisoned for life. 

He did not stay behind the bars for 
very long, however. He managed to 
escape to the United States and enlist 
widespread American support for the 
Irish cause. When he returned to his 
homeland in 1920, he received a 
hero’s reception. And since 1932, he 
has headed the government. 
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Pronunciations 


Eire—air’ah 

Eamon de Valera—ay’mon day vah- 
lay’rah 

Moulmein—mool-mane’ 

Iguassu—ee’-gwah-soo’ 

Asuncion—ah’soon’syon’ 

Carlos Ibanez—car’loes ee-bahn’yaith 

Aguirre Cerda—ah-geer’ray thair’dah 

Juan Antonio Rios—hwahn’ ahn-toe’- 
nee-o ree’os 
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Will Hire Give Up Bases? 


had the constructive imagination and 
astuteness to appreciate Ireland’s 
importance. Lying only a few miles 
west of the larger island, it has al- 
ways seemed more an extension of 
England than a separate entity. Yet 
any map reveals Ireland’s vital stra- 
tegic position in relation to British 
communications. 

“About three-fourths of Britain’s 
food and much of the raw material 
of its industry are produced abroad, 
and the ships that bring these sup- 
plies, as they approach England, con- 
verge in the seas directly west of 
Ireland into a bottleneck only a few 
hundred miles wide. Any menace 
to shipping at this point would cut 
the British lifeline. 

“Today the importance of Ireland 
to the defense of England is even 
greater than in Napoleon’s time. 
Then invasion by sea alone was prac- 
tical, and enemy commerce could be 
attacked only from the sea. Today 
the Germans have proved in Crete 
and Norway that aerial invasions 
from nearby bases are entirely feas- 
ible, and the U-boat and the bomber 
have greatly increased the threat to 
commerce.” 

This explains, in brief, why Eire 
is an important factor in the war. 
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FIRST AMERICAN to set foot on Irish soil was 
Private Milburne Henke from Hutchinson, Min- 
nesota. The son of an immigrant from Germany, 
he typifies the many-sided and democratic back- 
ground of American life. 


Britain has been seriously handi- 
capped by not having the use of the 
naval bases at Lough Swilly, Bere- 
haven, and Cobh (see map). These 
bases were of the utmost value in 
fighting U-boats in World War I. 


Eire Ils Weak 


Eire has neither the resources, the 
man power, nor the weapons with 
which to defend itself against at- 
tack. It would doubtless battle vali- 
antly against a German air invasion 
but, barring the aid of Britain and 
the United States, such an invasion 
could have only one outcome. There 
is doubt that British or American aid 
could arrive quickly enough, al- 
though this doubt may be resolved 
by the presence of an increasingly 
large force of American soldiers in 
Northern Ireland. 

When the qvestion is put to them, 
the people of Eire will readily admit 
that they would have everything to 
lose and nothing to gain by a German 
victory in the war. They have no 
illusions that they could remain an 
untroubled island of independence in 
a Nazi-dominated Europe. They 
know, moreover, that their foreign 
markets, upon which their very life 
depends, are bound up inseparably 


(Concluded from page 1) 


with Britain. Despite all efforts which 
they have made to sell their goods 
elsewhere, they still must send over 
90 per cent of their exports across the 
Irish Sea to England. Thus, starva- 
tion for Britain would mean starva- 
tion for Ireland. 

Why then does Eire refuse so stub- 
bornly to support the cause of the 
United Nations? Underlying all the 
reasons which are given in answer to 
this question, is the deep and bitter 
antagonism of the majority of the 
people of Eire toward Great Britain. 


Bitter Memories 

Any citizen of Eire can talk for 
hours about the “cruel wrongs” 
which Britain has inflicted upon Ire- 
land in the past. He will recite the 
history of how Britain kept Ireland 
in bondage for hundreds of years, 
and will point out that the British 
hold is still maintained on the north- 
ern part of Ireland. He will relate 
how British landlords obtained con- 
trol over Irish soil and of how they 
bled it for their own profit. He will 
charge that exploitation has con- 
tinued down to the present time, 
with the Irish having many disad- 
vantages of trade with Britain. 

The sorest point of all is the action 
of Britain in suppressing the Irish 
revolt of World War I times. The 
Easter Rebellion of 1916 was a cour- 
ageous bid for freedom, but it was 
forcefully suppressed by British 
troops. Many a family in Eire nurses 
bitter memories of the rebellion. 

After the war, it is true, the Brit- 
ish government moved to. grant 
greater independence to _ Ireland. 
Many people in Britain felt that the 
policy toward Ireland in the past 
had been in many ways mistaken, 
and they were in favor of acticn to 
rectify it. The action which was 
taken, however, did not please Eire. 
Although the 26 counties of southern 
Ireland obtained virtual independ- 
ence, being accorded the rank of a 
dominion, the six counties of Ulster 
in Northern Ireland were kept tied 
to Britain. Ireland was partitioned 
and a new bone of contention was 
created. 

In justification of partition the 
British point out that Northern Ire- 
land did not and does not wish to be 
included in a self-governing Irish na- 
tion. The majority of the 1,300,000 
people of Northern Ireland are Prot- 
estant and have no desire to be domi- 
nated by the 3,000,000 people of 
southern Ireland who are for the 
most part Catholic. Religious dif- 


ferences are felt keenly 
in Ireland and_ they 
make their way _ into 
politics. Over the years 
other antagonisms have 
developed 
north and south. 


The issue over a 
united Ireland has been 
a live one on the Emer- 
ald Isle. In 1937, when 
southern Ireland wrote 
a new constitution, 
adopted the Gaelic 
name of Eire, and took 
itself almost out of the 
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British Empire, it set 
forth its claims to gov- 
ern the whole of Ire- 
land. The Eire consti- 
tution does not recognize partition, 
although in reality the government 
of Eire must. 

But why does Eire concern herself 
with these things now? Regardless 
of the past, and regardless of her 
present quarrels with Britain, is it 
not clearly to her interest to contrib- 
ute to the defeat of the Axis? 

Most of the people of Eire—al- 
though there is a strong minority— 
think not. They argue that there is 
very little that Eire can do to help 
in the war against the Axis. The 
nation is small, poor, and almost de- 
fenseless. If it should expose itself 
to German attack the United Nations 
would only have one more territory 
to defend against the enemy. 

The government of Eire is doubt- 
less influenced by the consideration 
that the country could be easily and 
severely pounded by German avia- 
tion. Such cities as Dublin could be 
laid waste by a few large attacks, 
and there is not much doubt that the 
Germans would make the attacks if 
Eire should abandon its neutrality. 


The People’s Will 


Finally, Eire argues that whether 
its policy be right or wrong it is the 
policy which the people want the 
government to follow. The govern- 
ment is acting democratically in 
obeying the wishes of the people. 

Many who have sympathized with 
Kire’s position and with her view- 
point have felt that the entry of the 
United States into the war would 
make a difference. They have ex- 
pressed confidence that the Irish, be- 
cause of their fondness for America, 
would alter their policy. 

In past years the United, States has 
been Ireland’s most steadfast friend. 
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ARMORED CARS in Northern Ireland show how unfamiliar scenes have come to the Emerald 
Isle. Northern Ireland is being turned into a great American base. 





: JOHNSON 
The strategic position of Ireland 


Following the Easter Rebellion of 
1916 Eamon de Valera, a leader in 
that revolt, came to America—a 
land, incidentally, in which he was 
born. His struggle in behalf of Irish 
independence won sympathy and 
support. A number of influential 
Americans actively interested them- 
selves in the cause of Irish independ- 
ence. Their interest was of material 
help in causing a modification of 
British policy toward Ireland. 


Solutions Proposed 


Because of the bonds which have 
existed between Ireland and Amer- 
ica, there have been suggestions that 
the bases of Eire be turned over to 
the United States for the duration 
of the war rather than to Great Brit- 
ain. This would get around the Irish 
fear that if Britain regained the bases 
she would not let them go later. 

Another suggestion would have 
Eire enter the war, or give what aid 


‘she could, in return for a British 


pledge of a united Ireland. There 
has been talk that De Valera, eager 
to reunite Ireland, would consider 
such a proposal. 


The British might be induced to 
make such a pledge because of the 
great need for Eire’s cooperation, 
but there are certain factors which 
must be taken into account. One is 
that the people of Northern Ireland 
apparently do not wish to sever con- 
nections with Britain. Another is 
that Northern Ireland lies closer to 
Britain than Eire and has vital mili- 
tary importance. Belfast is a lead- 
ing naval base. It has the world’s 
largest shipyard; it is the doorway 
to great armaments industries in 
Northern Ireland. The British hesi- 
tate to place these facilities under 
the control of a nation which shows 
little friendship toward Britain. 


There is a chance, however, that 
some kind of solution will be 
worked out. With American troops 
actually on Irish soil, the opinions of 
many people in Eire may begin to 
change. And while Eamon de Va- 
lera’s protests may have been ser- 
iously intended, it is just possible 
that they were made in order to give 
Eire a strong bargaining position. 
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U.S. Wages War on High Prices 


includes weapons, as we shall soon 
see, which may be used to prevent 
such a development. It is for this 
reason that the President, though not 
satisfied with the price bill, was will- 
ing to approve it. He accepted it in 
spite of its flaws. 

That seems to be the general feel- 
ing on the subject. Few people feel 
enthusiastic about the measure as a 
whole, but they accept it as a start- 
ing point. As William Allen White, 
the well-known Kansas editor, says: 

“Any bill controlling the prices of 
commodities in this troubled and 
dangerous hour is better than no 
pill. . . . Something to hold down 
prices must be done. Inflation is not 
only more dangerous than war but 
one of the ways we can lose the war. 
If the United, States, through its in- 
stitutions, cannot find a legal way 
to control inflation, then we don’t de- 
serve the liberties we claim. For 
after all, it will be our inherent folly 
in not restraining our own hands that 
will lead us to destruction.” 


Features of Law 


Let us examine the more important 
features of the new law: 


(a) The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration (headed by Leon Henderson) 
is given power to set a limit on the 
prices of most products; that is, the 
OPA can name an article (with cer- 
tain exceptions which will be men- 
tioned later) and declare that the 
price shall not go above a certain 
figure. Congress recommends that 
in fixing the price, the OPA take into 
consideration what the price was 
from last October 1 to 15. The gen- 
eral idea is that prices shall not rise 
above what they were at that par- 
ticular time. 

(b) The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration is given power to set a top 
price on rents in defense areas. It 
may decide, though a difference of 
opinion may arise, whether a par- 
ticular building is in a defense area. 

(c) The OPA is given power to 
buy, store, use, or sell any product, 
if it sees fit to do so. If, for example, 
Mr. Henderson and his board decide 
that prices on some articles are ris- 
ing too much, he may, instead of fix- 
ing the price of the article, buy up 
all such goods and hold them or sell 
them at a figure which is considered 
fair. This is an important weapon 
to hold down farm prices. Already, 
the government has made known the 
fact that it intends to sell large quan- 
tities of agricultural products it has 
stored away. Such action will help 
to check price rises due to threatened 
scarcity. 

(d) The OPA may decide that a 
certain product shall be sold only by 
dealers who have government li- 
censes. If a dealer holding a license 
to sell these goods undertakes to sell 
them at a price above that which has 
been set, his license may be taken 
away from him. What is more, if a 
person intentionally charges a higher 
Price than the OPA permits, he may 
be fined as much as $5,000 and be im- 
prisoned for as long as two years. A 
Special agency, “the emergency court 
of appeals,” will enable violators to 
Plead their cases if they feel that 
they have been unjustly accused. 

Now we come to the part of the bill 
relating to farm prices. In order to 
understand the arrangement which 
was made with respect to agricul- 
tural products, we need to know what 


(Concluded from page 1) 


is meant by “parity prices.’ That 
term was used throughout the debate 
on price-fixing and we shall hear 
much about it from this point on. 

This is what the term means: We 
go back to the prices which farm 
products brought during the period 
from 1909 to 1914. We figure out 
the price of farm products in relation 
to the prices of other things. We find, 
for example, that 100 bushels of 
wheat at that time would pay for a 
certain amount of farm implements 
and clothing and other things which 
the farmer had to buy. We assume 
that these prices were fair—were 
what farm prices ought to be, so we 
call them “parity prices.” 

Seldom since that time have farm 
prices been as high in relation to 
other things as they were from 1909 
to 1914. During the depression years, 
they sank to a very much lower level. 
One of the goals of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration has been to restore at 
least “parity”? farm prices; that is, 
to restore them to the level at which 
they stood from 1909 to 1914. 

As a result of government aid and 
the war boom, farm prices are now 
almost as high in relation to other 
things as they were during 1909 to 
1914. They are at present about 98 
per cent as high as that. In other 
words, they are only about two per 
cent below ‘“‘parity’—two per cent 
below the figure which has been de- 
cided upon by the Roosevelt admin- 
istration as “the fair price.” 


Not Enough? 


The majority of members in both 
houses of Congress, however, evi- 
dently. feel that “parity”’ prices for 
the farmers are not enough. The 
first price-fixing bill passed by the 
Senate declared that the OPA could 
not set a limit on farm prices until 
they were 20 per cent above parity. 
If that bill had gone into effect, the 
cost of food could have gone up a 
great deal more before any action 
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could legally be taken to level it off. 

The law which was finally passed 
was not as favorable to agriculture 
as the Senate bill, but it gives them 
considerable concessions. In the case 
of certain products, the law tells 
exactly how high prices can go be- 
fore the OPA can take action. 


Concessions Made 


For example, the law states that 
the price of cotton can go to 21% 
cents a pound before it can be con- 
trolled. As we said earlier, cotton is 
now selling for 19% cents a pound, 
or at least it is as we go to press. So 
the price of cotton can still rise two 
cents a pound before anything can be 
done about it. Cotton prices today 
contrast sharply with those of 1932. 
At that time, cotton sold at the ab- 
normally low level of less than six 
cents a pound. 

In the case of most farm prices, the 
new law provides that they may rise 
10 per cent higher than “parity” be- 
fore they can be regulated. In other 
words, they can increase 12 per cent 
more than they are at present, since 
they are now about 98 per cent of 
“parity.” 

Another favor is extended to the 
farmers; namely, that the prices of 
their products cannot be curbed by 
the OPA alone. They cannot be 
checked except with the consent of 
the secretary of agriculture. The 
idea behind this provision 1s that the 
secretary of agriculture may be more 
favorable to farmers and may allow 
the prices of their products to rise 
higher than Leon Henderson, head 
of the OPA, might permit. Already, 
however, Secretary Wickard has 
blacked out this ray of hope. He has 
made it clear that he will work for 
“parity” prices and no more. 

No price law will work, the admin- 
istration feels, unless it deals with 
all products—factory, farm, and mine 
—on an equal basis. Some opponents 
of the law go even further. They say 
that not only should manufactured 
and agricultural products be treated 
in the same manner, but that wages 
and profits should also be regulated 
along with prices. They argue that 
prices, wages, and profits are all so 
dependent upon one another and so 
closely connected, it is impossible to 
regulate one of the three without 
also regulating the other two. 


Law Defended 


Supporters of the law admit that 
it has defects and that it is far from 
perfect. On the other hand, they be- 
lieve that the criticisms of it are 
carried too far. They defend it on 
several grounds, among which are 
these: 


1. Farmers on the whole had much 
tougher sledding during the depres- 
sion than city workers and they 
should now receive special consid- 
eration. Moreover, farmers make up 
25 per cent of the country’s popula- 
tion, and yet they receive only about 
8 per cent of the total national in- 
come. 

2. Even though the new law will 
undoubtedly permit prices in gen- 
eral to rise somewhat higher than 
they are now, if it is properly ad- 
ministered, prices should not begin 
to soar as they did in the First World 
War. At that time, the cost of liv- 
ing doubled—a dollar would buy 
only half as much as before. 


3. No one agency should have the 
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power to control profits, wages, and 
prices. The government is dealing 
with profits and wages in other ways. 
There is a special war labor board 
to prevent labor from demanding too 
high wages. Profits, of course, will 
tend to be limited by the fact that 
producers and sellers of goods can- 
not raise their prices much higher, 
if any, than they are now. And heavy 
taxes will take care of excessive 
profits. 


4. Even though the secretary of 
agriculture must give his permission 
before farm prices can be regulated, 
he will undoubtedly do as President 
Roosevelt wishes him to, for other- 
wise, of course, the President could 
always appoint a new secretary of 
agriculture who would follow orders 
in a better fashion. 


5. The new law gives wide powers 
to the Office of Price Administration 
and permits it, with certain excep- 
tions, to use its judgment in dealing 
with the price of each product turned 
out in the United States. If Leon 
Henderson and his associates in the 
OPA use these powers wisely, they 
can keep the cost of living from go- 
ing much higher, and at the same 
time see to it that each business firm 
can charge sufficient prices to make 
a reasonable profit and to keep in op- 
eration. 


Such are the views of the price 
law’s supporters. It remains to be 
seen whether they or their critics are 
right, and whether we do or do not 
have effective price control in this 
country. 
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Speedier freight trains move larger quantities of goods 


High Praise for the Railroads 


ROBABLY no industry had to 

muster its resources more quickly 
after the Japanese attack upon Pearl 
Harbor than the nation’s railroads. 
Only now is the story of how they 
rose to meet the demands suddenly 
thrust upon them beginning to come 
out, and when the American people 
learn the full details, as someday they 
will, they will look upon the perform- 
ance as an outstanding example of 
the manner in which this nation 
gathered its strength for war. 

Only a few days ago, a high official 
of the government revealed that 
when the war broke out 600,000 sol- 
diers were hastily moved to the east 
and west coasts of the United States. 
The mass transfer of men and equip- 
ment was carried out in order to 
guard against the possibility that an 
immediate attack might be attempted 
upon our Atlantic and Pacific shores. 


Speed on the Rails 


Almost all of this traffic was 
handled by the railroads—the back- 
bone of our transportation system. 
So swiftly and so efficiently did they 
do the job that one official said their 
work was nothing short of ‘‘miracu- 
lous.” More praise was handed. to 
the railroads in War Department 
Communique No. 2, which declared 
that they “aided greatly in the move- 
ment of troops and material, operat- 
ing through trains to destinations on 
emergency schedules.” 

A few of the details concerning this 
achievement have been made public 
during the last few days. It appears 
that on Sunday, December 7, the 
railroads of the United States were 
operating as usual. Trains were click- 
ing over the tracks according to 
schedule, carrying passengers and 
freight from place to place. Week- 
end traffic was heavy, but not nearly 
so heavy as the railroads were getting 
ready to handle. 

The Christmas holidays lay just 
ahead, and preparations were being 
made to run hundreds of special 
trains and extra sections during the 
rush. Empty cars were on their way 
to Army camps in order to aid in the 
transportation of hundreds of thou- 
sands of soldiers who were expecting 
to spend the holidays at home. 

The news which came flashing from 
Hawaii, early in the afternoon of 
that historic Sunday, brought a sud- 
den change to ali these plans and 
preparations. The railroads found 
themselves suddenly confronted with 


a heavy burden of military traffic in 
addition to the holiday travel for 
which they were making ready. 
Thousands of soldiers’ furloughs were 
cancelled and the Army ordered the 
quick movement of troops and ma- 
terial to critical points. 

How the railroads handled the 
tasks assigned to them has been de- 
scribed in this way by Albert R. 
Beatty, an official of the Association 
of American Railroads in Washing- 
ton: ‘‘The Car Service Division of the 
Association of American Railroads, 
with its now well-known Military 
Transportation Section, went into ac- 
tion. By telephone and telegraph, 
trains on the way to handle the holi- 
day traffic were intercepted, and cars 
were rerouted, often over long dis- 
tances. Additional field forces were 
assigned to points where military 
movements originated and to destina- 
tion territories. As the result of this 
activity, which went on day and 
night, sufficient rail equipment was 
delivered where required in a re- 
markably short time. Hundreds of 
trains rushed across the country car- 
rying men and implements of war.” 

The railroads were able to meet 
the emergency because they had 
made their plans in advance. Their 
Car Service Division knew where ev- 
ery empty or loaded freight car in 
the country was located. The Mili- 
tary Transportation Section was al- 
ready in close touch with military 
authorities. Cooperation between the 


government and the railroads made 
possible the moving of troops speedily 
and without a hitch. 

Many people, remembering the ex- 
perience of World War I days, when 
a transportation jam resulted in gov- 
ernment operation of the railroads, 
have expected a similar breakdown 
during this emergency. They point 
out that during the depression the 
railroads suffered heavily; in 1941 
there were 600,000 fewer freight cars 
than in 1929. This has led to a be- 
lief that the railroads would be hard 
pressed to meet the huge transporta- 
tion needs of the present war. But 
the railroads declare that they will 
meet all demands for transportation 
and will meet them fully. They offer 
good reasons for believing that they 
will be able to pass the test which 
lies before them. 


Record Traffic 


During the 12 months of 1941, the 
railroads handled over 42,000,000 
carloads of freight. They hauled more 
tons of goods over more miles of 
track than ever before in their his- 
tory. During the busiest weeks, in 
October, more than 900,000 cars a 
week were loaded. 

It was possible to accomplish this 
with fewer cars than have been used 
in the past because of the many im- 
provements which have been made 
in modern railroading during recent 
years. The average freight car of to- 
day looks much the same as the car 
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turned out 20 years ago, but actually ° 
it holds one-fifth more freight ang 
can speed over the rails:more than 
half again as fast. 

Greater speed and efficiency aj 
along the line make it possible tg 
handle more traffic with a smaller 
number of cars than was formerly 
the case. For example, switching op. 
erations—which have always caused 
long delays—have been simplifieg 
and speeded up through the use of 
Diesel-electric switch engines. 


New Equipment 


In order to meet growing needs, 
the railroads are buying new freight 
cars and new engines as rapidly ag 
possible. In 1941, around 80,000 new 
freight cars and 600 engines were 
placed in service. The current con- 
struction program calls for 114,000 
new freight cars and nearly 1,000 lo- 
comotives by October 1, 1942. Freight 
cars are being turned out at the rate 
of more than 300 a day. 

The railroads estimate that they 
will be able to handle 48,000,000 
freight car loadings in 1942—4,000,- 
000 more than in 1941—and perhaps 
more, with physical improvements 
and increased equipment. They say 
they will meet all demands for rail 
transportation. 

There are others, however, who 
are not so optimistic. They are in- 


clined to think that the railroads will 
run into trouble when armament pro- 
duction gets into full swing. The 
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END DOORS on box cars make it easier to load 
trucks and other rolling equipment. 


thousands of planes, tanks, anti-air- 
craft guns, trucks, and other imple- 
ments and materials of war which are 
to be manufactured will provide a 
volume of freight never before 
equaled. Some estimates have it that 
car loadings may reach 52,000,000. 

The war industries of the United 
States depend heavily upon the rail- 
roads for their efficiency of produc- 
tion. Raw materials have to be moved 
to factories, parts have to be taken 
to assembly plants, and finished prod- 
ucts must be delivered. On top of 
this there will be record production 
of food and great mass movements of 
soldiers. Can the railroads meet this 
test? 

The coming months will tell the 
story. By spring and summer, pro- 
duction will be under way in high 
gear, and by fall it will swell to enor- 
mous volumes. The railroads of the 
nation face a tremendous task in see- © 
ing to it that arms, materials, and : 
men are quickly and efficiently moved — 
to wherever they are needed. 

The burden may be eased some- — 
what by a certain decline in civilian 
traffic. 
which we ordinarily use is being cut 


down in order that factories may ~ 


devote their energies to turning out © 
war materials. Civilian passenger 7 
travel may also be reduced to some ~ 


extent, although the rubber shortage ~ 


may shift some transportation from ~ 
the highways to the railroads. 


Production of many articles ~ 





